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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ROBBERY OF THE CENTREPORT BANK. 


OM WALTON and I went entirely around 
the town of Centreport, visiting every 
part where there were detached buildings which 
presented to the incendiary fayorable oppor- 
tunities for plying his infamous trade. The 
main street, on which were located the princi- 
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pal churches, the bank, the post office, the 
library, and other public buildings, was so 
densely populated that the miscreants could 
not work to advantage. So far as we could 
discover, not a soul was stirring in the place. 
We saw nothing of the two men, and when 
we returned to the steamboat wharf, Tom was 
rather disposed to make fun of my fears. 

‘* We haven’t seen a spark of fire yet, Wolf,” 
said he, as we seated ourselves on a box, much 
fatigued after the long tramp we had taken. 

“ That’s very true, and I am willing to give 
it up, and to believe there will be no fire in 
Centreport this time,” I replied. 

** It was a wild goose chase.” 
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“Perhaps it was; but it may be that our 
coming on shore has saved some building 
from destruction,” I reasoned. ‘‘ If we did not 
see the rogues, they may have seen us, and 
kept out of the way.” 

“That may be, and then again it may not 
be. In my opinion, the two persons in that 
boat were a couple of honest men who had 
been courting, and sat up rather later than 
they meant to. Probably they knew the Belle, 
and did not want us to know who they were, 
for fear they would get blackguarded,” replied 
Tom, with an expansive gape, which I could 
hear, if I could not see. 

“You are ingenious, Tom, and very likely 
your explanation of the mystery is a reasona- 
ble one,” I added, with a yawn as expansive as 
that of my companion. 

** What time is it now?” 

**T don’t know; about two, I should think.” 

** Look at your watch,” added he, striking a 
match to afford me the needed light. 

“Half past two,” I answered, consulting my 
watch. 

“* I'm as tired as a dog,” added Tom. 

** So am I.” 

“I suppose Waddie will not be back before 
five o’clock. He must see the young lady up to 
Mr. Pinkerton’s house.” 

**T do not expect him before that time.” 

Well, Wolf, I move you we take a nap,” 
continued Tom, stretching himself. ‘ Here’s 
the Raven, and we can bunk on board of her.” 

“ Her cabin is locked.” 

**The standing-room is not, and we can lie 
down as we did in the Belle.” 

I approved the suggestion. We had our 
overcoats with us, and both of us were tough 
and hardy. We wrapped ourselves in the 
coats, and he took one seat while I took the 
other. Neither of us needed rocking, and we 
dropped asleep as readily as though we had 
been in our own beds on shore. By the side 
of the Raven, which was Waddie Wimpleton’s 
boat, lay the tender of the Grace, in which the 
strange men had crossed the lake. If they in- 
tended to return to Middleport in her, they 
could not very well get off without waking us. 

I do not know what it was that aroused me in 
the morning, but the moment my senses came 
back to me, I was conscious that there was a 
grand commotion in Centreport. It was broad 
daylight, and I heard people shouting in the 
street above the wharf. I waked Tom, who had 
not been disturbed by the noise that had aroused 
me. 

‘*What’s the row?” asked he, springing to 
his feet. 
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“T heard some one shouting up in the 
street. I should not wonder if there was a 
fire, after all.” 

“A fire!” 

**T don’t know. We will go up and see what 
the trouble is. There is some kind of a row 
in town, at any rate.” 

We walked up the wharf; but we heard no 
more shouting. The Grace's tender lay along- 
side the Raven, just as it had been when we 
went to sleep, and of course the strange men 
had not returned to Middleport init. Just at 
the head of the wharf, and within twenty rods 
of the moorings of the Raven, was the house 
of Captain Synders, the constable of Centre- 
port. As we approached it, we saw that officer 
rushing out in hot haste, buttoning his vest, as 
though he had not been allowed sufficient time 
to complete his toilet. I at once reached a cor- 
rect solution of the noise which had disturbed 
my slumbers. Some one had been pounding 
at the door of the constable’s house, and shout- 
ing for him. 

‘What's the matter?” I inquired, as we ran 
forward and overtook him. 

“They say the Centreport Bank has been 
robbed,” replied Captain Synders, with all the 
excitement of manner which such a discovery 
was likely to create in a dignitary of his im- 
portance. 

‘Robbed! ” exclaimed Tom. 

“Robbed!” I repeated. 

“That’s what they say, and I suppose it's 
true, for Gibson, the porter of the bank building, 
came down to call me. He was almost crazy.” 

Captain Synders quickened his pace, and we 
followed him to the bank. Gibson had already 
called Mr. Barnes, the cashier, who arrived 
about the same time that we did. He was terri- 
bly excited, as well he might be, and proceeded 
at once to examine the vault, which opened from 
the banking-room. The double doors were 
open, as the robbers had left them, and Mr. 
Barnes entered, intent upon ascertaining what 
loss the bank had sustained. My heart beat 
quick, also, for I had ten thousand dollars in 
bonds in the bank, which had been present- 
ed to me by Colonel Wimpleton. A similar 
princely gift from Major Toppleton had been 
deposited in the Wimpleton Bank for safe 
keeping. I was actually worth more than 
twenty thousand dollars, but I could not help 
feeling just then that riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away. 

The cashier made a hasty examination of 
the drawers in the vault. All of them had 
evidently been opened, and valuable papers 
were scattered like chaff through the little 
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apartment. The robbers evidently did not 
intend to encumber themselves with any use- 
less documents. 

‘¢ All the money is gone,” 
with a gasp. 

‘* All your specie?” I asked. 

‘*No; not all of it. I suppose it was too 
heavy for them,” he replied, examining the 
boxes which had contained the gold, at the 
bottom of the vault. ‘‘They have taken a 
great deal of it. All the bank notes are gone. 
They have made a good haul.” 

‘“‘How much do you suppose they have 
taken?’’ inquired Captain Synders. 

“‘T can’t tell; but not less than sixty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

‘Good gracious!” exclaimed the excited 
constable. 

‘IT did not believe that this vault could be 
opened by any burglar,” added the cashier, as 
he turned to the riven doors. 

A hole had been cut in the outer one, and 
screws applied by which the bolts on it had 
been doubled up and wrenched off. The rob- 
bers were evidently accomplished mechani- 
cians, and had probably come a long distance, 
from some one of the great cities, to do the 
job. They had entered the building through 
a back window, by taking out the screws in 
the hinges of the shutters, and then cutting 
through the glass to unfasten the sash. 

‘‘The men we saw on the lake did this job,” 
said Tom. 

‘* What men?” demanded Captain Synders. 

We related our adventure in the Narrows in 
the night, and no one doubted that the two 
strange men were the robbers. 

‘* What sort of men were they?” asked the 
cashier. 

** We couldn’t see them very plainly. When 
we had lighted the bengola they were too far 
off to be identified,” I replied. ‘‘ We supposed 
they came over to set fires, and we walked all 
around the town to find them, if we could.”’ 

‘* What time was this?” inquired the con- 
stable. 

‘* After twelve — about half past twelve,” I 
replied. 

‘* Well, what’s to be done?” said the cashier, 
appealing nervously to the officer. 

‘*T will look over the vault again, and see if 
I can find anything that will afford me a clew 
to the robbers.” , 

We went to the vault again, and Mr. Barnes 
picked up the papers on the floor. Among 
them were my bonds, none of which had been 
taken, for the simple reason that the villains 
could make no use of them. Nothing could 
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be found to afford any clew to the robbers. 
There was no stray button, piece of cloth, nor 
any of the tools with which they had worked. 

“‘T don’t think they had been gone long 
when I came,” said the rorter. ‘“‘I hearda 
noise on the back side of the building when I 
was opening the front door.” 

‘*Why didn’t you say so before,’”’ replied 
Captain Synders, savagely. ‘‘ Have we been 
fooling away our time while the rascals were 
in town?” 

“T didn’t think of it till just this minute,” 
pleaded Gibson. ‘I didn’t think anything of 
it at the time, and when I went in and found 
the bank had been robbed, I was so scared I 
couldn’t think of anything else.” 

‘¢ What sort of a noise did you hear?” de- 
manded the constable. 

**T don’t know just what it was. It was a 
kind of a shuffling noise. Perhaps the rob- 
bers had thrown their traps out the window, 
and were flying round to pick them up.” 

“You are smart!” sneered Captain Syn- 
ders. ‘*Why didn’t you go round to the rear | 
of the building, and see what it was?” 

‘* Because I didn’t think anything at all 
about it,” replied Gibson, who was terribly 
frightened by the charge that he had failed to 
do his whole duty. ‘I don’t go and look 
into everything whenever I hear a noise — do 
you?” 

‘*T do, when a bank has been robbed.” 

‘“Well, I didn’t know a bank had been 
robbed when I heard that noise.” 

‘* Gibson did the best he knew how,” added 
the cashier. ‘If the robbers left only half an 
hour ago, they cannot have gone far by this 
time.” 

‘“That’s so!” exclaimed Captain Synders, 
as he bolted out the door. 

‘‘ Where are you going?” shouted the 
cashier. 

‘* After a horse.” But he did not wait to 
answer any questions in regard to his intend- 
ed movement, and we were left in the dark. 

‘¢ Synders is a blockhead,” said Mr. Barnes. 
‘¢ He will make a great stir, and that is all he 
will do.” 

‘¢ He will not be likely to catch the burglars,” 
I replied; for I had a poor opinion of the con- 
stable’s capacity to work up a case. “It’s a 
pity we haven't a smarter man.” 

We went out of the bank to the rear win- 
dow, where the villains had entered the build- 
ing. The ground was much beaten and 
tracked, and I was soon able to identify the 
footprints of the two men. I found the track 
by which they had come to the building, and 
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that by which they had left it. The latter 
only interested me, and I traced it as far as I 
could. It led me through a narrow and cir- 
cuitous alley, which conducted to a street back 
of the main one of the town. I satisfied my- 
self that the villains had approached the bank 
in this direction. 

‘“*Tom, whoever robbed the bank, they were 
not strangers in Centreport,” said I to the 
skipper, after the cashier had gone to secure 
the valuable papers which were scattered about 
the vault. 

‘¢ What makes you think so?” asked Tom. 

** Strangers could not have found their way 
through these back alleys.” 

‘* Who do you suppose they were?” 

**T have no idea,” I replied, still studying 
the ground, at the junction of the alley with 
the back street, in order to ascertain in what 
direction the robbers had departed. ‘‘I can’t 
think of any one who is up to a deed of this 
kind.” 

‘*Here’s the track!” cried Tom. 
went down towards the steam mill.” 

One of the burglars wore a boot with irons 
on the outside of the heels, the print of which 
enabled us to follow them; but when we came 
to a street more travelled and harder than the 
other, we could no longer trace it. But we 
were satisfied that the rogues had gone down 
to the lake. There were no boats below the 
steamboat wharf, that we knew of, and we 
concluded that they must have returned as 
they came. We hastened towards the public 
landing. 

“There they are!” shouted Tom, as we 
reached a point in the street which extended 
along the bank of the lake from Colonel Wim- 
pleton’s mansion, from which we could see 
the end of the wharf. 


“* They 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ROBBERS SEPARATE. 


OM WALTON pointed to the tender of 
the Grace, in which a young man was 
pulling across the Narrows with all his might. 
He was already so far from us that we could 
not make him out. We ran with all our speed 
towards thé wharf; but we were obliged to 
pass behind some buildings, and lost sight of 
the retreating robber in the boat. It was still 
early in the morning, and no one in this part 
of the town was stirring. 
‘IT am afraid we are too late,” said Tom, as 
we turned the corner at the steamboat wharf. 
“Tf we can only see them so that we shall 
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know them, we shall have some chance,” I 
replied. 

- “ There goes the Raven!” shouted my com- 
panion, as we saw Waddie’s sail-boat shooting 
out from the wharf. 

‘*Who is in her? Isn’t it some one after 
that fellow in the tender?” 

**T don’t know; it may be,” replied Tom, as 
we halted, out of breath, at the end of the 
wharf. 

By this time the man in the row-boat had 
nearly reached the other side of the lake. I 
could only see that he was a young man, well 
dressed, and rather slender in stature. He 
had taken off his coat, and was bareheaded. 
The other man, in the Raven, seemed to take 
particular care that he should not be scruti- 
nized by any person on shore. He wore a 
shaggy old coat, and a dilapidated Panama 
hat; but these articles belonged to Waddie, 
who kept them in the boat for use when he 
went fishing or sailing. The robber in the 
Raven had evidently availed himself of these 
garments to disguise his person as much as 
possible. 

He was a good boatman, and handled the 
Raven with much skill. He had left the 
wharf under mainsail only; but as soon as 
he was clear of the shore, he ran up the jib, 
and headed the boat up the lake. J did not 
readily see why the rogues had separated at 
this point, whether it was to divide their pur- 
suers, or whether they wished to go to different 
parts of the country. The Raven and the 
tender were the only boats at the wharf, and 
I finally concluded that they had taken this 
course to prevent the sail-boat from being 
used in the pursuit, as well as to divide the 
attention of the pursuers, for I was satisfied 
that they were conscious of having been dis- 
covered. In order to obtain the tiller, the hat, 
and the coat, the man in the Raven must have 
broken into the cabin; but this was a trivial 
achievement to one who had set at defiance 
the huge lock of the bank vault. 

“We are standing here like fools!” ex- 
claimed Tom, as we were watching the two 
boats, though we had hardly wasted a minute 
in this way. 

**We have no boat to follow them,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘But there comes the Belle,” I added, 
as I glanced up the lake. 

+ The sail-boat was not half a mile distant, 
and we had been so intent upon observing 
the movements of the robbers that we did not 
see her before. The breeze was even fresher 
than it had been during the night, and she 
was rushing over the waves with a huge bone 
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in her mouth, at a speed which would soon 
bring her to the wharf. The man in the ten- 
der landed at the wharf in Middleport, and 
with his hat and coat in his hand, walked up 
the wharf. Though we lost sight of him, we 
were confident that he would be overtaken. 
There were but three roads by which he could 
leave the town, if he left it at all, and men 
with fast horses could make his chances of es- 
caping very small. 

‘‘Hurry up, Waddie!” shouted Tom, as the 
Belle neared the wharf. 

“Shall we try to follow both of them, or 
only one? That's the question now,” I added. 

“Both of them, of course,” replied Tom, 
eagerly. ‘‘I will chase the Raven in the 
Belle, and you or Waddie can follow the 
fellow that went over in the tender.” 

‘Good! That is the plan.” 

“Hallo, there! Have you seen anything of 
them?” shouted Captain Synders, as he drove 
his horse swiftly down the wharf.” 

‘Yes, seen them both,’’ I answered. ‘‘One 
has crossed over to Middleport, and the other 
is in the Raven.” 

‘Good gracious!’’ exclaimed the excited 
constable. ‘‘ Get me a boat, and row me 
over to the other side as quick as lightning.” 

‘*We have no boat; but there comes the 
Belle. She will be here in half a minute.” 

“But Iam going to chase the Raven in the 
Belle,”’ interposed Tom, who had worked him- 
self up to a high pitch of excitement at the 
prospect of the thrilling race before him. 

‘““T must get across the lake somehow,” 
added the officer. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” demanded Waddie, 
as he rounded the corner of the wharf, and 
headed the Belle up to the landing steps. 

‘‘The bank has been robbed,” returned 
Tom, as we all rushed to the stairs. 

“By the great horn spoon!” ejaculated 
Waddie. 

“« Sixty thousand dollars gone,” added Tom. 

**You don’t mean so!” : 

‘*Tt’s as true as preaching. One of the rob- 
bers has taken the Raven, and the other has 
crossed to Middleport.” 

‘* By the great horn spoon!” repeated Wad- 
die, so startled by the intelligence that he 
could only give expression to his feelings in 
his favorite phrase. 

‘Hurry up!” shouted the constable, as we 
all tumbled into the boat. 

Captain Synders told the man who had 
come with him in the wagon to drive the 
horse back to the stable, and inform the 
bank people where he had gone. 
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‘What's to be done?” demanded Waddie, 
as he shoved off the Belle. ‘ 4 

‘*Put me across the lake in double-quick 
time,” replied the constable. 

**No; run down to your father’s house, and 
take another boat,’’ added Tom. ‘TI shall 
lose sight of the Raven if you keep me to go 
over there.” 

‘*That’s it. We have another sail-boat 
there, and it won't take three minutes long- 
er,”’ added Waddie, as he headed the Belle 
in the direction indicated. 

‘*That won’t do,” protested the constable. 
‘*T shall lose the fellow on the other side.” 

‘*And I shall lose the fellow on the lake,” 
retorted Tom. 

‘“‘But I am the constable of Centreport,” 
puffed the captain. 

“Tom is right,” I interposed. ‘The fellow 
on the other side can’t get a great way. The 
Raven is a faster boat than the Belle, and—” 

‘We will settle that question to-day,” in- 
terposed Tom. ‘It’s going to be breezy, and 
we shall see which is the best boat. That fel- 
low handles the Raven as though he knew 
how; but, if I don’t beat him, I’ll sell the 
Belle for two cents.” 

The constable yielded the point at my sug- , 
gestion, and in a couple of minutes Waddie 
ran the boat alongside the little pier near his 
father’s house. 

‘““Which of you is going with me?” de- 
manded the constable, as he stepped ashore. 

‘¢T will,” replied Waddie. ‘‘ Hold on just 
one minute, Tom. I have something for you.” 

Waddie rushed into a building adjoining 
the billiard house, where he kept his property. 
I sprang on board of the sail-boat at the pier, 
and hoisted the mainsail. Tom gave an extra 
pull at his peak-halyards, which Waddie had 
not fixed to suit him. 

‘‘ Here, Tom, take this. You may want to 
use it,” said Waddie, returning and handing 
the skipper a revolver — the one with which I 
had had some experience a few years before. 

‘‘ Thank you, Waddie,” replied Tom. ‘ Prob- 
ably that fellow in the Raven has some of these 
playthings, and this one may come handy 
to me.” 

‘Here is a box of cartridges.” 

‘All right; I know just what to do with 
them. Is any one going with me?” 

“IT am,” I replied, jumping into the Belle 
again. 

“You are the man for me, Wolf,” added 
Tom, as he shoved off. 

The constable and Waddie pushed off the 
other sail-boat, and headed her towards Mid- 
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dleport. There was certainly a lively pros- 
pect of an exciting chase, both upon the land 
and the water. I had just taken the helm of 
the Belle, in order to permit Tom to adjust the 
sails with the nicest care, when Colonel Wim- 
pleton appeared upon the shore. 

**Hold on, Wolf!” shouted he. 
you.” 

** Botheration!” exclaimed Tom. 
never get off.” 

“One of the robbers is in that boat,’’ I re- 
plied, pointing to the Raven. 

‘¢T want you to get up steam on the Ruoara 
and chase her,” added the colonel. 

‘*T suppose I must go ashore, Tom,” I con- 
tinued to the skipper, as I ran the Belle up to 
the wharf again. 

* All right; I will fight it out alone if I get 
near enough to the rascal,” answered Tom, 
who always made the best of everything, how- 
ever unfavorable the circumstances. 

I leaped ashore, and pushed off the bow 
of the boat, so that the skipper was detained 
hardly a moment. Setting the helm, he ad- 
justed his sheets, gave a pull at the jib-hal- 
yards, and the Belle flew off like a rocket, with 
the fresh breeze on the quarter. 

“This is very awkward business for me, 
Wolf,” said Colonel Wimpleton, as we started 
for the steamboat wharf. 

‘It is awkward for all, I suppose, who have 
money in the bank,” I replied. 

**It is particularly so to me. 


“T want 


**T shall 


I have to pay 
twenty thousand dollars to-day, and all the 
cash balance in the bank has been swept 


away,” he added. ‘‘I must pay this money 
to-day, or be dishonored. Indeed, I would 
rather lose twice the amount than fail to do so.” 

** Very likely you can get the amount from 
the Middleport Bank,” I suggested. 

‘Perhaps I can; but twenty thousand isa 
large sum to obtain without any notice what- 
ever. I sold some bonds the other day to pro- 
vide for this payment, and now those villains 
have cleaned out the bank.” 

‘They may be caught before night,” I added. 
“TI think their chances of escaping are very 
small.” 

**T don’t know about that,” replied the mag- 
nate, shaking his head. ‘If that fellow in the 
boat is hard pressed, he will run ashore, and 
take to the woods, and, having the start, he 
will make good use of his time.” 

‘*Tom will see where he lands, and he will 
follow him to the end of the world.” 

‘‘ Probably the other robber has a fast horse 
on the other side of the lake, and Captain 
Synders is a clumsy fellow.” 

‘* But Waddie is with him.” 
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‘* Waddie has not had much experience in 
chasing robbers. I hope he will not expose 
himself, for these villains are probably well 
provided with pistols.” 

‘* Waddie has one of his revolvers, and Tom 
has the other.” . 

‘**It is dangerous business to deal with these 
desperate fellows, and I want a strong force to 
make the matter sure. I sent immediately for 
the engineer of the Ruoara, but found he had 
gone to Gulfport, and would not return till it 
was time to make his first trip. The fireman 
is getting up steam, but we had no one to run 
the boat.” 

By the time we reached the steamboat wharf, 
all Centreport was aroused, and we found a 
crowd of men on the pier. The cashier had 
a party ready, and was embarking in a boat 
for the other side, to assist Captain Synders 
in the pursuit beyond Middleport. I went on 
board of the Ruoara, and attended to the 
engine. 

“How long before you will be ready to 
start, Wolf?” asked the colonel, as the cash- 
ier’s party was about to push off. 

“In about half an hour, sir, though this 
boiler is rather slow.” 

‘*T must provide for my payment to-day, and 
I will go and see Major Toppleton. Run the 
boat over to the wharf on the other side when 
you are ready, and take me on board,” added 
he, as he left me. 

I was rather afraid his pride would not per- 
mit him to apply to Major Toppleton for as- 
sistance, even in the emergency which had so 
suddenly been crowded upon him; but I had 
no doubt the latter would be glad to serve him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NAT THE NAVIGATOR. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


ORE than thirty years ago, there died in 
Boston one whose name will be remem- 
bered with admiration and gratitude as long 
as the stars twinkle in the sky and ships sail 
on the ocean. He was one of the “ great 
men” to whom Longfellow’s familiar lines, 
above quoted, apply with beautiful fitness. 

In the quaint old town of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, among the shipmasters and sailors, the 
carpenters and coopers, was born, in 1773, 
‘‘Nat the Navigator,” so called in his Life, 
recently published,*. because of the many 





* Nat the Navigator. A Life of Nathaniel Bowditch. For 
Young Persons. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.00. 
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voyages he made to different parts of the 
world, and because of those wonderful studies 
of his, which enable the mariner to-day to 
sail his ship over trackless seas with uner- 
ring course. 

Nathaniel Bowditch was the son of a cooper, 
and, like other sons of other coopers, in his 
boyhood had few advantages; indeed, his 
father was so poor, that often, for several 
days in succession, there was nothing in the 
house to eat except coarse bread, with per- 
haps a little pork. He and his brothers and 
sisters wore their summer clothes through the 
cold days of winter, and were laughed at for 
their poverty by their thoughtless school- 
mates. But Nat cared little for this, for he 
was ambitious to learn, and when very young 
was so remarkable a scholar in arithmetic as 
to be a wonder to his teacher, and to all who 
knew him. No “ sums” could puzzle him, 
and oftentimes it was difficult to believe that 
he solved them without help. He was brave, 
cheerful, honest, and, although few boys ever 
had more hardships to contend with, he never 
was discouraged. Fora time he worked ina 
store, and worked well; but, in every leisure 
moment he seized his books, and, when the 
store was closed for the day, he would go to 
the garret, and study till far into the night. 
His employer had a copy of Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia, in four huge volumes; and at sight of 
these Nat’s eyes glistened, and he began to 
read, and kept on reading, as he could find 
time, until he had finished them. Here he 
became interested in the study of the stars, 
and in subjects connected with mathematics; 
and so ingenious was he, that he turned his 
reading to practice, and made several dials, 
and curious instruments. At the age of four- 
teen he actually made an Almanac, working 
at the difficult figures at sunrise and by lamp 
light. This very Almanac is now in the Pub- 
lic Library of the City of Boston. Soon he 
mastered algebra, receiving some help in it, 
and in the science of navigation, from an 
old English sailor, who greatly encouraged 


him by patting him on the head, and saying, | 


‘*Nat, my boy, go on studying as you do now, 
and you will be a great man one of these 
days.” This was a true prophecy, and many 
a well-inclined boy, struggling in adversity, 
would be cheered on and become great, if 
some one would say a kind word to him, as 
this old sailor did to Nat. 

As he grew older, he grew wiser. He was 
industrious, and he was persevering, and per- 
sons older than he often came to him for help. 
He never allowed his studies to interfere with 
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his work, but performed all his duties in their 
| proper times. When he saw a book which 
he was unable to buy, he would copy such 
portions as he wished to know, and then study 
them at his leisure. Such a boy was sure to 
succeed. 

Soon he learned that in other languages, 
besides the English, were books on his favor- 
ite topics that he desired to read; and so he 
studied Latin, German, and French, and in 
that way became familiar with the best mathe- 
matical works then published. 

At the age of twenty-one he made his first 
voyage; and while at sea he studied the 
stars, and the art of navigation. He made 
five long voyages, the last as captain of the 
vessel, all the while studying mathematics and 
astronomy, mastering the most difficult books, 
and thoroughly acquainting himself with the 
best authors in different languages. Some- 
times he became so absorbed in his studies as 
to forget all other things. In one of his 
voyages, when Europe was engaged in war, 
and privateersywere on the ocean, a suspicious 
sail was seen; the vessel was ‘‘cleared for 
action,” and a deadly contest was momenta- 
rily expected. I 

To Bowditch was assigned the duty of pass- 
ing up the powder from below the deck. 
When all was made ready, and a death-like 
silence prevailed as the ship neared the ene- 
my, the captain stepped into the cabin to see 
if everything was in order; and there sat Mr. 
Bowditch at the table, hard at work on some 
mathematical problem, with the powder at his 
side! In his love for his favorite study he 
forgot all danger. 

On his first voyage he discovered many 
errors in a book on navigation, some of them 
very important and dangerous, and yet the 
book was almost the only one used by sea- 
men. This fact led him to make that re- 
markable book, ‘‘ The American Practical 
Navigator,” which, from the time of its pub- 
lication, in 1802, to the present, has been the 
standard authority, and seventy-five thousand 
copies have been sold. 

His greatest achievement, however, was his 
translation of the famous Mécanrgue Céleste 
of Laplace, with elaborate annotations. At 
that time there were but three persons in 
America, and twelve in Great Britain, who 
could read the original work critically. La- 
place’s design was to make a statement and 
investigation of ‘‘all the known results of 
| gravity upon the motions, forms, &c., of the 
| fluid and solid bodies that compose the solar 
| system, and other systems that are spread 
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around in the immensity of space.” Mr. 
Bowditch’s object was to lay before America 
this, the greatest work on astronomy ever 
published, to bring it down to the compre- 
hension of our mathematicians by supplying 
demonstrations emitted by Laplace; to give 
the history of astronomy between the date of 
the original work and that of his translation; 
and, finally, to collect and publish all the dis- 
coveries which he himself had made. He was 
triumphantly successful, and his fame was es- 
tablished. It was a gigantic task, splendidly 
accomplished. 

While the reputation of Mr. Bowditch main- 
ly rests on the two great works here noticed, 
he wrote a large number of very valuable 
papers on scientific subjects, all of them bril- 
liant evidences of his great learning. He was 
honored with high appointments, and lived to 
enjoy, modestly, as was his way, the homage 
of the literary world, the pride of his country- 
men, and the approval of his conscience of a 
life well spent in promoting the welfare of. his 
race. From poverty he rose to wealth, and 
lacked no element of a happy and useful life. 
After he retired from the activities of life, he 
had the calm pleasure of knowing that in 
wind and storm, in sunshine and cloud, on 
every sea and ocean, the sailor was guiding 
his vessel by his. own unerring figures, and 
that the scientific world was indebted to him 
for many of its noblest triumphs. 

The cooper’s son, the poor boy, became 
one of the world’s great men; his truth, hon- 
esty, diligence, perseverance, honorable am- 
bition, all brought to him their rich ‘rewards, 
and his is, emphatically, — 


“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


He was kind of heart, just, and generous; 
his life was one of usefulness, his death a loss 
to his country and the world. But his name 
will not be forgotten, and the results of his 
life-work will reach far down the future. 

The fuller story of his life is beautifully 
given by his son in the little volume men- 
tioned at the beginning of this sketch, and 
from that book is taken the picture of his 
study which adorns the first page of the 
Magazine. 

—— A LEARNED Frenchman has calculated 
that the fifteen thousand verses of Homer's 
Iliad can be written — too fine, perhaps, for 
the naked eye — on a piece of vellum, pliant 
and firm, ten inches in length and eight in 
width. J 





THE HOMELESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHREIBER. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


EFORE the world’s cold frowns appalling 
Stands an old man, homeless, there; 
Winds are calling, cold rains falling; 
Ne’er a heart for him hath care. 


Stars and flowers, for sweet assistance, 
With pitying voice the man address: 
‘¢ Why so sadly view the distance? 
Let us soothe thy long distress.” 


And he turned, with deepest sighing, 
From heaven afar to earth below; 

But the trickling tears are drying — 
Heavenly love restrains their flow. 


Then wandered he, with heart o’erswelling, 
Where his cradle once did stand; 

Strange to him his childhood’s dwelling, 
Nor kinsman lived to grasp the hand. 


Came fierce Cold, a north wind riding, 
Turning flowers to flying chaff; 

The old man now, no more confiding, 
Bent, fainting, o’er his pilgrim staff. 


Still the constant stars beholding, 
His weary soul assuaged its grief; 
And lo, about his staff unfolding, 
Grew smiling flower and vernal leaf. 


He said, — and gazed, in trust unshaken, 
Toward the heavens of tender blue, — 

‘* No buried kin shall here awaken, 
Like these sweet flowers of heavenly hue. 


All is passing, all decaying ; — 
Nay! not adi things shall grow old; 
One there is who hears my praying; 
Him the little stars behold.” 


—__>_———_ 


Tue Chinese men do all the shopping 
instead of the women. ‘A stranger in China 
may go from one store to another every day 
in the year, and never meet a female face in 
any of them.” 


—— SHEPHERD, in his work on Trees, tells 
us of an olive tree that has produced no less 
than two hundred and forty quarts of oil ina 
year. 


— Enwnut is a French word for an Amer- 
ican malady, which generally arises from the 
want of a want, and constitutes the complaint 
of those who have nothing to complain of. 
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THE TWO AUNTS. 
A PARLOR PLAY. 


BY M. E. D. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
Scene III. 


* Enter AuNT FIDGET, gute excited. 

Aunt Fidget. Innocence, innocence, indeed! 

Aunt Winnit. Pray, what is the matter, sis- 
ter Fidget? 

Aunt Fidget. The matter is, I have got my 
eyes open at last, and can see through a mill- 
stone. 

Aunt Winnit. Another millstone, sister! 
You know I have always acknowledged your 
superior powers of discrimination. You seem 
to have a sixth sense, for seeing through things! 

Aunt Fidget. Who would have believed it? 
Why, that little demure face of hers is no more 
to be trusted than her poor mother’s before her. 

Aunt Winnit. 1 am not surprised to hear of 
indiscretions on the part of poor Nellie. You 
know she has never known a mother, and — 

Aunt Fidget. Nothing of the kind, sister. 
We needn’t trouble ourselves about Nellie 
Somers, only your dear little niece — your in- 
nocent Amelia — I saw, a few moments since, 
promenading the strcets with the elegant Mr. 
George Villars. I thought I couldn’t be mis- 
taken! You know I mever am; but, just to 
convince you, I thought I would slip on my 
bonnet and walk towards Mrs. Johnson’s about 
five o’clock. True enough, she proceeded 
straight there, and went in. 

Aunt Winnit. I don’t doubt it. I have al- 
ways thought her transparency itself. 

Aunt Fidget. For a moment I felt disap- 
pointed — happily disappointed — to find her 
in the path of truth; but on my way home I 
called in to see Mrs. Wilson. 

Aunt Winnit. How is the poor old lady to- 
day? 

Aunt Fidget. How can you interrupt me 
with such trivial questions? But sufficient to 
say that, happening to glance out of the win- 
dow, who should I see coming down the street 
but your pretty niece and the near-sighted Mr. 
George Villars, looking as happy as a pair of 
doves. Now, what do you think of that, sister? 
and didn’t I tell you so? 

Aunt Winnit. Appearances are certainly 
against poor Amelia; but still this meeting 
may have been purely accidental. 


& 
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Aunt Fidget. Well, really, I do not know as 
you would take your own eyes as evidence 
against your pet niece. Why, I — I — would 
have her in a nunnery before to-morrow night, 
if I thought her head was turned by that silly 
George Villars, or, in fact, with any other 
young man. If there is anything I desfise, it 
is a flighty, flirting girl. 

Aunt Winnit. Patience, sister; patience and 
time — 

Aunt Fidget. All my patience was expended 
on that poor mother of hers. 

Aunt Winntt. Sister, but you know how 
much brother John was eattached to her. 

Aunt Fidget. Yes, | know what a fool she 
made of him, with her soft voice and great 
brown eyes; but here is the young lady her- 
self, looking as innocent as a lamb! 

Aunt Winnit. And as fresh as a rose. 


Enter AMELIA. 


Aunt Fidget. Had a pleasant walk, dear? 

Amelia. Delightful! Why, you have been 
out too, aunty. Isn’t it a lovely evening? If 
you can stay long enough, I will relate my 
adventures. 

Aunt Fidget. We will compare notes. 

Amelia. Have you had adventures too? But 
I hardly think they have been as startling, as 
exciting, as mine! 

Aunt Fidget. \ presume not. 
explicit, as I have no time to lose. 

Amelia. V'll try, auntie. In the first place, 
Georgiana is engaged. 

Aunt Fidget. (Quickly.) Who to? 

Aunt Winnit. Yo whom can it be? 

Amelia. Guess. 

Aunt Winnit. Marcus Morland? 

Amelia. No. You guess, aunt Fidget. 

Aunt Fidget. Victor Leslie, of course. 

Amelia. No. 

Aunt Fidget. Well, well; it’s no use guess- 
ing; it’s a waste of time. 

Amelia. Well, then, to George Villars. 
Georgiana is engaged to George Villars. 

Aunt Winnit. That zs news. 

Amelia. And the half isn’t told yet. Mr. — 
Villars is obliged to be in India in December, 
and they are to be married next month, in 
order to make a little European tour on the 
way out. Julia is gging with her sister as far 
as Paris, and they have invited me to join the 
party as a companion to Julia, and return with 
her and her aunt next autumn. 

Aunt Fidget. Nonsense! 

Aunt Winnit. You overwhelm us! 

Amelia. They were very considerate in the 


But pray be 





matter, and did not mention it to me until they 
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had consulted my guardian, Mr. Ward, and he 
thinks favorably of the plan, and that it is an 
opportunity I should improve. 

Aunt Winnit. I know+you would enjoy it, 
dear. 

Aunt Fidget. So does a butterfly enjoy sun- 
shine and flowers; but I had hoped to have 
made something more of Amelia than a but- 
terfly; but one mustn’t expect gratitude in 
this world! (£xtt abruptly. 

Aunt Winnit. Your poor aunt takes it hard; 
and I can’t say it is a pleasant prospect for 
me, if you should decide to go; but we will 
try and do what is right. (Wifes her eyes.) 

Amelia. Dear aunt Winnit, I’m not a but- 
terfly, and never will be one. I want to do 
right just as much as you do. 

Aunt Winnit. I know it, darling, I know it; 
but there’s the tea-bell. (Bell rings.) Let us 
go at once, and not keep aunt Fidget waiting. 
After such a shock to our nerves we need a 
cup of tea to revive our spirits. [2xeunt. 


Scene IV. 


Aunt Winnit. I can hardly believe Amelia 
is really going away. I am sure I don’t see 
how we are to get along without her. 

Aunt Fidget. I don’t see how she will get 
along without ws. Amelia! 


Enter AMELIA. 

Amelia. Yes, aunty. 

Aunt Fidget. Have you your smelling-bot- 
tle, and gloves, and that book I gave you to 
read on the way? 

Amelia. Yes, aunty; I put them all care- 
fully in the bottom of my trunk. 

Aunt Fidget. The bottom of your trunk! 
Great good will Parker’s Travels in Patagonia 
de you in the bottom of your trunk! By the 
way, have you that list of books I gave you? 

Amelia. Yes, I think so, aunty. (Searches 
in carpet-bag, finds it, and gives it to AUNT 
FIDGET.) 

Aunt Fidget. (Reads aloud.) Statesman’s 
Manual, History of Romanism, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Lord John Metcalf, late Gov- 
ernor-general of India; National History of 
the United States, comprising the Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Constitutional Records 
of the Country (this wgs a favorite book 
of your grandfather’s, Amelia, and I hope 
you will study it accordingly); A Voice to 
America, or The Model Republic in Danger. 
Light literature, as Dr. Spooner would say; 
but I know it would be of no use to you to 
take your Latin books. 

Amelia. No, aunty dear; I think I had bet- 





ter confine myself to French and German this 
year. At least Mr. Villars says — 

Aunt Fidget. And J say his opinions are 
no authority for me; so don’t quote them. 

Amelia. I only thought — 

Aunt Winnit. My dear, we expect you to 
learn a great deal from observation. One 
can do that with a very small library. 

Annt Fidget. What would my mother have 
said to such a sentiment? Why, in my days 
we were expected to dig after knowledge as 
after a hidden treasure, instead of skimming 
through Europe, with our heads out of a rail- 
road carriage, spattering French and break- 
ing our jaws over German, and calling that 
an education! However, it is no use talking 
of that now. 

Amelia. You don’t believe in any royal 
road to learning — do you, aunty? 

Aunt Fidget. Not I. I believe in plain, 
practical, common sense, well applied. That 
is what my mother had, and I am glad she 
left a little of it to me. Amelia, have you got 
your blue veil? I don’t suppose you wish,to 
be guzte as black as an Indian when you reach 
the other side. 

Amelia. No, aunty; I hope not; and here 
is the veil. 

Aunt Winnit. What do you think of this, 
dear? (Gives her her photograph.) 

Amelia. Your photograph? I think it’s 
lovely. Tear aunty (kisses her), I shall never 
forget all your kindness to me; and when I 
come home, I want to find you in this very 
room, in this very chair. 

Aunt Fidget. Never fear, Amelia; your 
aunt is a fixture. 

Amelia. Yes; you are the anchor of the 
family, and I hope nothing w#7/ move you. 

Aunt Fidget. I prefer to wear out, rather 
than rust out. 

Amelia. I’m so sorry not to have your pho- 
tograph, aunt Fidget! 

Aunt Fidget. When I’ve nothing else to do, 
I'll sit for my picture. 

Amelia. A hopeless case, I fear; but, aunty, 
you know I can never forget you. 

Aunt Fidget. I hope you'll never forget all 
the good advice I’ve given you. That will do 
you more good than forty photographs. 


Enter JANE. 


Fane. Mr. Leslie, marm. 

Aunt Fidget. What, more visitors? Did I 
not tell you, Jane, I was engaged this morn- 
ing — positively engaged? 

Fane. Indeed you did, marm; but Miss 
Amelia — is ske engaged too? 
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Aunt Fidget. Did he ask for Miss Amelia? 
How inconsiderate, to intrude at such a mo- 
ment! But young men, nowadays, seem to 
have no common sense. 

Fane. (After making signs to Miss AMELIA 
that she must see Mr. Lesxiiz.) Js Miss 
Amelia engaged? 

Amelia. Perhaps he has some message from 
his mother or sister. 

Fane. There! I’ve no doubt of it, for he 
has a splendid bouquet! O, suck flowers! and 
a letter too! 

Aunt Fidget. Flowers and flummery! Tell 
him to come to-morrow, after Miss Amelia 
has gone. I shall be very happy to see him 
then. I shall then be at leisure. 

Fane. (Lingering.) Ym thinking he has a 
message for the young lady ! — (Aside to Miss 
AmeELIA.) O, suck flowers, Miss Amelia! 

Aunt Fidget. Impertinence! Do your duty, 
and not trouble your foolish head about mat- 
ters you don’t understand. [Zxit JANE. 

Aunt Winntt. (Aside to AMELIA.) I dare 
say, dear, you'll meet some of your young 
friends at the steamer. Mary Leslie told me 
she should be there; and doubtless Victor 
will be there also. 

Amelia. I hope so. I want to bid all my 
friends good by. They have all been so kad. 

Fane. (Letnters in great haste.) The car- 
riage is here, ma’am, with Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Villars, and the cook is crying, as she allus 
does, when anybody goes away; and (¢o AUNT 
WinnitT) Mrs. Leslie has sent round to know 
when the steamer sails; and Mr. Leslie is still 
waiting with them flowers — why, he’s no 
idea of going; and the coachman is swearing 
awful about them trunks; and Miss Fidget, 
please come and see to things, for 7’m a most 
crazy! 


Aunt Fidget. Come, Amelia. 


What, cry- 
ing? You had better have done your crying 
when it would have done some good. But 


don’t keep people waiting! I’m principled 
against that, whatever happens. Have you 
your umbrella, and India-rubbers, and — 
(Banging of trunks ts heard.) 1 must go and 
see to those men — and then if they go to the 
bottom, why, it won’t be my fault. 
(£xz¢ AuNT Fipcet. 
Aunt Winnit. Now, good by, dear! and may 
all good angels take care of you, and bring 
you safely home again. (K7sses her.) 
Amelia. (Tearfully.) Good by; good by! 
Aunt Fidget. (Calls, impatiently.) Amelia! 
Amelia! [Zxit AMELIA. 
Aunt Winnit. (Wiping her eyes.) Dear 
child! 
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Enter JANE. 

Fane. There! I’m sent to find a smelling- 
bottle. (Looks for it, finds it, and comes with 
it to AunT Winnit.) O, Miss Winnit! If 
you could have seen them flowers! The min- 
ute I set eyes on ’em in Mr. Leslie’s hand, I 
see they was for Miss Amelia. Why, they 
never growed for Miss Fidget! If he had 
brought a broom, or a brush, or something 
useful, why, I'd knowed it was for Miss 
Fidget. But them lovely flowers! O, — and 
he jumped right in the carriage after Miss 
Amelia; and poor Miss Fidget kep saying 
to herself, ‘‘ Young folks have such little 
sense!” 

Aunt Fidget. (Impatiently.) Jane! Jane! 

Fane. Yes, ma’am. [Exit 

[Curtain falls. 


—_———_—__—_— 


Tue CRANEs oF IBycus.— A recent French 
writer says, ‘‘ The criminal is never sure of 
impunity, and can never enjoy in peace the 
fruits of a bad action. Even if he can stifle 
the cry of remorse, there will always remain 
the fear of unforeseen and fortuitous revela- 
tions — the cranes of Ibycus.” The allusion 
contained in this passage is to Ibycus, a lyric 
poet of ancient Greece, who was assassinated 
by robbers. Before dying he called upon a 
fil@ck of cranes, which happened to be passing 
over his head, to testify against his murderers. 
Some days after, the brigands being at Cor- 
inth, and assisting in some public games, one 
of them, seeing a flock of cranes pass by, 
cried out, ‘‘See! there are the cranes of 
Ibycus.” This exclamation gave rise to sus- 
picions, and led to the discovery and convic- 
tion of the assassins. Schiller has made this 
incident the subject of a poem. Ww. 


—_——_e—__—_—. 


— TREEs have been objects of veneration 
in all ages. They are thus spoken of both in 
sacred and profane history. In such esteem 
did the Orientals hold the cedars of Lebanon, 
that one of the most dreaded threats of Sen- 
nacherib was, that he would level them to the 
ground. Pilgrimages have been made to the 
oaks of Mamre, near Hebron, from the time 
of Abraham to that of Constantine. In Ec- 
clesiasticus the principal trees of Palestine are 
used as symbols of poetry. 


—— ‘THAT man was my friend when 
friends were but few, and I will be his now 
that enemies are many.” So said Sir Walter 
Scott, when blamed for trying to prop the 
falling credit of an acquaintance. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE SONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


INE TENTHs of our people, per- 

haps 'morg, are toiling on the 
*tLAND or on the *sEA, in the 
1+WORKSHOP, in the 'PROFESSIONS, 
in all EDUCATIONAL institutions, to 
furnish themselves and their families 
with SUBSISTENCE, to CREATE the 
material "WEALTH of the communi- 
ty, and to **ELEVATE, and REFINE, 
and ORGANIZE, and *sAvE * SOCIETY. 
To the PRODUCTIVE and CULTIVAT- 
ING power of these classes every- 
thing ELSE stands sECONDARY. To 
them every 7AVENUE * is OPEN. 
From this great multitude spring, 
in each succeeding generation, the 


1FOREMOST MEN, who eng ae 
for us in every service the grea 


‘RESULTS. It is our *LABORERS who 
become our INVENTORS, anxious to 
relieve the BURDENS and quicken 
the capacity of toil. It is “rney 
who, step by step, advance from the 
‘tsIMPLEST details and the ‘tcom- 
MONEST service up to the *HIGHEST 
positions in all the great enterprises 
which make up our busy life. They 
build, and organize, and rise into 
the control of our 'RAILROADS; they 
conduct our 'MILLs; they guide our 
‘sHIPS; they open the paths for 
‘CAPITAL; they fill our 'sctooLs; 
they apply their ingenuity to the 


= *soiL; they *LEGISLATE for us; they 


rise into the highest seats of *pow- 
ER. The FARMER’S boy, to whom 
neither ACADEMY nor COLLEGE was 
ever opened, spends his YOUTH in 
clearing the °rorEsts, and his MAN- 
HOOD in guiding the councils of his 
country through a great *war, dying 
a MARTYR * to the cause of human 
FREEDOM. A young village °mER- 
CHANT becomes secretary of the 
TREASURY, and upon his INTEGRITY 
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! and saGacity the country implicitly relies. 
The highest *jup1crAL officer in the land once 
LABORED on the sort. From our **worxK- 
sHops and ‘+tFARMS sprang the "HEROES of 
the war. And all over the LAND stand the 
tasteful and elegant ABoDES of those who 
toiled with their own HANDS to lay the 
4FOUNDATION of their prosperity — gf those 
who have not forgotten to cultivate *rHEM- 
SELVES as they have progressed, and who 
remember LIBERALLY the intellectual, and 
moral, and religious wants of the RISING 
GENERATION. How the sons of our *tworK- 
ING men strive for the *u1GH places! I have 
NoT forgotten, and I shall NEVER forget, that 
®g0y from the State of Maine, whom I found, 
in my early life, on his way to Boston in 
search of *tLABOR and *pISTINCTION. He 
had left his *#omE two hundred miles away, 
had dropped a TEAR as he took his last look 
of the old familiar spot, — and HUMBLE too, 
— where were his father and mother, and his 
ten brothers and sisters, as he told me, and 
where were his few well-read Books, to be- 
come a Boston *PpRINTER, because he learned 
from those books that BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
was a great man. He was *BAREFOOT, and 
the MILEs had been long, but his *couRAGE 
had not failed. And as I took him into the 
great city, and found him occupation, I 
learned the 9+1NTELLIGENCE, and *+AMBITION, 
and %gNERGY which inspire the sons of New 
England ‘LABor. 





—— THE common expression ‘ humbug” 
is a corruption of the word Hamburg, and 
originated in the following manner: During a 
period when war prevailed on the continent, 
so many false reports and lying bulletins were 
fabricated at Hamburg, that at length, when 
any one would signify his disbelief of a state- 
ment, he would say, ‘‘ You had that from 
Hamburg,” — or Humbug, — which thus be- 
came a common expression of incredulity. 


— Hermits, or eremites (from a Greek 
word meaning a desert place), were men who 
retired to desert places to avoid persecution. 
They lodged in caves or cells. The first her- 
mit was Paul of Thebes, in Egypt, in the 
year 260. 


— “O, MAMMA, dear!” said a little girl, 
the morning after her birthday party, ‘ I’s so 
sorwy all the buful days are gone — Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year’s, and now my 
birthday! O, dear! O, dear! Will they ever 
come again?” 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


bie game of base ball has been greatly 
improved upon since it first became a 
game of much prominence. It used to be 
played in New England by a method quite 
different from that now employed. Four 
stakes were driven up in the corners of a 
large square, to which the players ran; and 
the ball, instead of being thrown to a man at 
the posts, was thrown at the person of a player 
running the goals. The ball was thrown at the 
striker, and in many ways the game differed 
from that of the present day. The Knicker- 
bocker Club of New York were the pioneers 
in the style of game, and it is a gratifying 
fact, that, although not taking a very active 
part in the season’s play, yet the organization 
is kept up; and once in a while the members 
go out upon the ball field and have a ‘‘ match 
day” among themselves, thus renewing their 
old love for the game they helped to establish. 
The first club in New England to change from 
the old to the present style of game was the 
Trimountain Club of Boston. 


The Mutuals’ Visit South. 


It is with a feeling of great pleasure, in 
recording, for the first time in the new year, 
the playing of matches, that we can announce 
a match between clubs belonging to the 
northern and southern sections of the coun- 


try. The game of base ball in the south- 
ern portion of our land is yet in its infancy; 
and the visit of a club like the Mutuals of 
New York can but be of great benefit to the 
game in developing an interest in it which 
will be the means of causing as great a 
furore in regard to it as has been man- 
ifested north and west the past three years. 
The Mutuals, upon their arrival in New 
Orleans, were greeted as brothers. Every 
attention was shown them; suppers and 
balls were given in.their honor, and every 
one, whether a ball player or not, vied with 
each other in doing all in their power to 
make their stay agreeable. They arrived 
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in the city on Friday, December 24, and 
on Sunday, we regret to say, played the 
first game of the tour with the Southern 
Club, defeating them by a score of forty- 
two to fourteen. 

To us, who have always resided in New 
England, it seems strange that games like 
base ball should be permitted on the Sabbath 
day; but in some southern cities Sunday is 
regarded as a holiday. The theatres are 
open, picnics are held, regattas take place, 
and ball matches are played. All this is 
wrong, contrary to the commands of the 
Bible, injurious to morals, and in every way 
bad in its influence. We hope never to hear 
of another Sunday match. 

The 28th they played the Pelican Club, de- 
feating them by a score of thirty-four to five. 
The next day, the 29th, the Lone Star Club 
were the opponents of the Mutuals. But 
seven innings were played, owing to the game 
being commenced late; and the score at the 
close stood sixteen to ten in favor of the Mu- 
tuals. 

The Mutuals returned home much pleased 
with the treatment they received from their 
southern brethren; and if any club from the 
south should visit New York, they can count 
on a hearty welcome from at least one club. 


ASCOLIASMUS, or leaping upon the leather 
bag, was one of the many kinds of amuse- 
ments in which the Athenians indulged. A 
goat-skin bag was smeared with oil, and the 
players then tried to dance upon it. The va- 
rious accidents accompanying this attempt af- 
forded great amusement to the spectators. He 
who succeeded was the victor, and received 
the skin as a reward. , 


——_—————— 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. — Jce-making in 
Summer. To those who know how, it is as 
easy ascan be; but try it andsee. Fillavery 
thin glass bulb half full of water, and continue 
to drop ether slowly upon it, so that it may 
evaporate, and not glide from the surface of 
the glass, and in a few moments you will find 
the inside frozen. 

A Beautiful Light. Such a light can be 
easily made, and I’m sure Our Boys all wish 
to cultivate the beautiful; so let us dissolve 
some chlorate of lithium in spirits of wine, 
and we shall obtain the necessary preparation. 
When lighted in a dark room, it will burn 
with a very pretty purplish flame. 

RICHDORE. 
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48. (Ass leaping) (fox) (cat) (chess) no 
(pole) (tree) — A sleeping fox catches no 
poultry. 49. Bellflower. 50. Cook, sew, knit, 
and mend. 51. (Mustaches) (two ashes) re 
T (urn) (the grave) (yards) (halves) o (imp) 
(rest) (me) — Must ashes to ashes return? 
The graveyards have so impressed me. 52. 
1. Bazar. 2. Omega. 3. Ascetic. 4. Theme. 
— Boat-RAcE. 53. (Great B) o (dies) MOV 
(e’s) (low LY) — Great bodies move slowly. 
54. Pocket-book. 55. Salonica. 


LocorirF. 


57. Complete, I am something used for 
transporting goods; behead me, I am a por- 
tion of the sun’s light; again, and I am the 
same as “‘ yes;” transpose me, and I am what 
is with every house. Dr MORALE. 


Square Worp. 
58. My first is a title of affection; my sec- 
ond is a girl’s name; my third is a common 
Latin verb; my fourth are pests; my whole 


AND GIRLS. 


Avec-TETEs. 


59- Prefix to a cavity, and make total. 
60. Prefix to robust, and make an animal. 
61. Prefix to a serpent, and make an animal. 
62. Prefix to a small insect, and make desti- 
tute. 63. Prefix to a conjunction, and make 
coujurer’s rod. 64. Prefix to generation, and 
make to hazard. 65. Prefix to everything, 
and make lofty. INVENTOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 


67. It is composed of 20 letters. The 12, 17, 
14 is a part of the body. The 4, 2, 16, 7, 10 is 
a fetter. The 6,9, 5, 18 is an animal. The 
20, 15, 19, 13 is acity in Pennsylvania. The 
11, 3, 8, 1 is used by soldiers. The whole is 
the name of a book published by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard. ALEx. 


BLANKS. 
To be filled by the same word beheaded : — 
68. Give me a glass of —— ——. 69. There 
is not a —— of truth in the 70. The 
tame —— —— were clipped. 71. Put a —— 
—the table. 72. A knight tried to —— — 
—— on his fingers. Tor. 


REBus. 


or 
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ANAGRAMS. 


73- 


74. There we sat. 
Nay, I repent it. 
in prayer. 


75. Got as a clue. 76. 
77. To love ruin. 78. Best 
Specs & DEXTER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


79. In what city are surgeons at home? 
80. What have Arkansas and Iceland in com- 





forms a sentence. 


mon? Horatio. 
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UR army of rebus-makers increases, and 

some of the veterans in the service are 
skilful with the pen and pencil. When we 
find, among the great pile of letters on our 
table, one that is neatly and correctly written, 
we rub our hands, wink knowingly with our 
editorial eyes, call to Hannah, and the rest of 
our Magazine family, to look at it, and settle 
back in our high-backed arm-chair, and in- 
dulge in a little honest pride over Our Boys 
and Girls. And when a well-drawn rebus 
tells us of diligent, careful work of head and 
hand in the family circle, we feel that our 
“head work” is accomplishing a good pur- 
pose. 

Shade, your name is darker than your sans- 
tétes; they are very good, but quite too easy. 
— Ned Nevins says he has no ‘*‘ head work” 
for us, because he is attending school exam- 
inations. We rather think his 4ead will have 
all the work it wants until examinations are 
over. We do take an interest in the ‘ school 
doings” of our young friends; and if they are 
as bright scholars as they are correspondents, 
their teachers may be proud. —C. A. Binet 
has ingenuity almost worthy of our pages. — 
Phe lines Dick Shinerry asks for may be found 
in Longfellow’s Retribution, but are not origi- 
nal with him, being a translation; the exact 
words are, — 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small ; 


Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all.” 


We have some verbal squares from Our Boys 
and Girls, but they are too easy. — Pitcher of 
the Red Stockings had better write to some 
member of the Athletic Club.— Dan D. 


Lyon’s puzzles are under consideration. Try 
again —try harder; the next time will suc- 
ceed. — Oliver Optic, ‘‘with all the modesty 
at his command,” acknowledges the honor 
conferred upon him in the pretty dedication 
of the American Joker, by John R. Robertson, 
of Rutherford Park, New Jersey. The Joker 
is fully worth the fifteen cents John asks for it. 

De Morale will find that still water is the 
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safest for learners; currents require skill and 
strength both in swimming and rowing. — 
Hedwig’s letters are always so neatly written 
that we don’t like to decline the puzzles; but 
we have so many contributors that there must 
be some ‘taking turns.”— Aha! Ski Hi, 
don’t blame your uncle if he ever should 
make light of one of your puzzles, for you say 
your mother lighted the gas with one! Was 
it our fault or yours that we misspelled your 
name? Your little anecdote is quite good, 
and we may use it. — Quilldriver has tribu- 
lations. ‘‘ Troubles sore long time he bore,” 
because his letters went astray. All right 
now, however. 

When we opened Don Quixote’s last letter, 
out dropped what we at first took for his pho- 
tograph, but it proved to be a very well-drawn 
head of Elijah. You ‘‘ drew it in school” — 
did you? But perhaps it was a ‘‘ drawing 
school,” and we will not scold. Your taste 
for drawing is worth cultivating. — Hautboy 
sends one, which we shall use; it is as hand- 
some as an engraving. — We had begun to 
grow solemn over the dearth of geographical 
rebuses, when Horatio’s ingenious half dozen 
gladdened our eyes; they are good, “tin my 
mind’s eye, Horatio,” as a poet says, — but who 
is he? — Audax is on file for insertion, and so 
are some of the effusions of our friend Zephyr. 

We are glad to hear from those to whom 
prizes are sent, for we like to be sure that no 
mistakes are made. — Hector’s anagrams are 
very good, as our readers will find out ere 
long. The mysterious initials of the new 
book for boys, ‘*B. O. W. C.,” puzzled us at 
first; but Essex, out in Chicago, is vice-pres- 
ident of the “O. O. L. O. P.!” He informs 
us that he is writing a book of hints to young 
authors; if every young author buys a copy, 
what a sale the book will have! — Lloyd S. 
Everton, No. g Irving Street, Worcester, 
wants a partner in a new juvenile paper. — 
Does the ‘poor soldier’s orphan mean all he 
says in his letter? We hope not. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — riour City, 280 
Main Street, Rochester, N. Y.;.Buffalo Bill, 
40 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y,; Tad, editor 
of the North Star, wants photographs of his 
friends;.send to Box 120, Winona, Minn. — 
A. K., Box 297, Easton, Pa., wants letters 
from students, especially those having a taste 
for mathematics. Here is an opportunity to 
‘“‘cut a figure.”—Item (on phonography), 
Box 630, Bath, Me.; Bertie Skinner, Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana (on Sandwich Islands); 
Charles Simpson, 143 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (on stamps). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








GORMANDS AND EPIOURES. 


M“AY men of our day devote a dispropor- 
tionate part of their time and thoughts 
to their eating and drinking. Still the world 
is little worse in this respect than it was some 
two thousand years ago. Men like some of 
those mentioned by ancient writers would 
hardly be tolerated in this age. Athenzus 
names one Philoxenus, a Leucadian, who car- 
ried his disregard of his neighbors so far that 
he would hold hot water in his mouth that it 
might be less affected by heat; he also used 
his hands after the same fashion. Thus pre- 
pared, he would gain over the cooks to set 
very hot dishes before him, that he might 
have them all to himself, while the other 
guests were waiting for them to cool. It was 
this same Philoxenus who wished to have the 
neck of a crane, in order to enjoy his dinner 
the longer. 

Then. there was the Italian Apicius, who 
lived about the time of the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius. He was very rich, and a noted epi- 
cure; he lived chiefly at Minturne, a city of 
Campania, because a very expensive kind of 
crawfish was found there. But, when he 
heard that these fish were found very large 
in a certain part of Africa, he sailed thither 
without waiting a single day, and suffered ex- 
ceedingly on the voyage. When he came 
near the place,—as his arrival had made a 
great noise among the Africans, — the fisher- 
men did not wait for him to disembark from 
the ship, but came alongside in their boats, 
and brought him some very fine crawfish. 
He asked if they had any finer; and, when 
they answered that there were none finer 
than those they had brought, he recollected 
those of Minturnz, and ordered the master 
of the ship to sail back into Italy, without 
going near the land. 

The love of good cheer spread among the 
Greeks after they became acquainted with the 
Persian customs. The luxury of the table at 
length became so extreme at Athens, that De- 
metrius Phalerius thought it necessary to limit 
at thirty the number of guests at an entertain- 
ment. The Athenian gormands prided them- 
selves upon having the most unnatural, un- 
common, and out of the way dishes; and, of 





the more common kinds of food, none was 
satisfactory unless it came from some favorite 
locality. They had eels from Beeotia, oysters 
from Cape Pelorus, fish from Sicyon, pork 
from Syracuse, goats from Scyros, cheese 
from Sicily, mustard from Cyprus, thyme 
from Mount Hymettus, quinces and figs from 
Attica, apples from Delphi, prunes from Da- 
mascus, and cherries from Pontus. And yet 
this people, in the midst of all their luxury 
and magnificence, were without what we 
should consider the most necessary conven- 
iences of life. In sight of the most splen- 
did buildings ever constructed by mortal 
hands, they lived in small houses, deprived 
of space, without gardens, and almost with- 
out air and water. They had no way of send- 
ing a letter, except by a friend; no stage lines; 
no way of transporting merchandise, except 
by sea; no roads, — until a very late day, — 
except paths hardly passable for beasts of 
burden; no water-mills or wind-mills to grind 
their grain. At sea, they had no compass, no 
maps or charts, and no spy-glasses. The art 
of printing, and fire-arms, were unknown to 
them, and so were saddles and stirrups for 
their cavalry. At their sumptuous banquets 
they had neither table-cloths, napkins, spoons, 
nor forks. Nor had they even table-knives, 
but divided meat at the table with their 
poniards. 

Though they were called at fixed hours to 
deliberate on public affairs, they had no clocks; 
and, elegant and perfumed as they were, they 
knew not the luxury of shirts, stockings, or 
pantaloons. 

They had no glass in their windows, or 
chimneys in their houses; their doors were 
fastened with a latch, which was raised from 
the outside by means of a key in the form of 
a hook to pull at a leather string inside. 

History teaches us that the various stages 
of civilization do not follow the order in which 
we should place them. Frequently the first 
steps do not appear to us to be the most neces- 
sary ones. The savage will put up with the 
scantiest amount of clothing, the cheapest 
kind of house-room, and the most primitive 
style of furniture, to invest his surplus funds 
in a string of beads, or a ring to wear in his 
nose. But perhaps the good people who may 
be living A. D. 3870, may see where we might 
have mended. . 


— In 1658 there were in the city of Paris 


three hundred and ten carriages. A century 
later there were more than fourteen thou- 
sand. aff 





